


JoIN THE HANDEL & HaypDn SOCIETY 
FOR THE 1994-1995 SEASON! 


H&H’s 180th season features a Mozart Festival, 
lively programs incorporating dance and drama, 
H&H’s annual performances of Messiah 
— and much more! 


e 
Highlights of H&¢H’s Symphony Series 


Mozart: Requiem 
Handel: Messiah 
Semi-operas of Mozart and Georg Benda 


Purcell: The Indian Queen, with the 
New York Baroque Dance Company 


e 


Plus H&H’s Chamber Series at two locations— 
Jordan Hall at New England Conservatory 
Sanders Theatre at Harvard University 


Chamber Music of Mozart 
Baroque Noel 
German Chamber Music 


Purcell: Anthems for the Chapel Royal 


The 1994-95 Chamber Series is sponsored by WCRB 102.5 FM 


e 


For information or a season brochure, contact H&H, 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02115. (617) 262-1815. 


The Handel & Haydn Society 
Chorus and Period Orchestra 


Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 
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The Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 


June 27 and June 29, 1994 at 8:00 p.m. 
Symphony Hall, Boston 
Stanley Ritchie, Director and Violin Soloist 
Carole Haber, Soprano 


Concerto in G Minor for Strings and Continuo Antonio Vivaldi 
Allegro; Andante; Allegro assai (1678-1741) 
Motet “In furore iustissimae irae” Vivaldi 
from The Four Seasons, Op.8 Vivaldi 


Concerto No.1 in E Major, “Spring” 
Allegro; Largo e pianissimo sempre; Danza Pastorale-Allegro 


Concerto No.2 in G Minor, “Summer” 
Allegro non molto; Adagio—Presto; Presto 


INTERMISSION 


from Alcina George Frideric Handel 
(16085-1759) 

Ma quando tornerai 

Ah! mio cor! 

Tornami a vagheggiar 


from The Four Seasons, Op.8 Vivaldi 


Concerto No.3 in F Major, “Autumn” 
Allegro; Adagio molto; Allegro 


Concerto No.4 in F Minor, “Winter” 
Allegro non molto; Largo; Allegro 





These concerts are sponsored by WCRB 102.5 FM. 


STANLEY RITCHIE, DIRECTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 


Stanley Ritchie is recognized as a leading player of Baroque and Classical 
violin, and performs worldwide as soloist, concertmaster and chamber 
musician. He is a founding artist of Aston Magna and a regular artist-faculty 
member of the Aston Magna Academies and Performance Practice Institutes. 
During his career as a modern violinist, Mr. Ritchie played as concertmaster 
of the New York City and Metropolitan Opera companies, as member of the 
New York Chamber Soloists and as first violinist of the Philadelphia String 
Quartet. Mr. Ritchie currently plays with The Mozartean Players and the 
Smithsonian Chamber Music Society, and performs frequently with H&H, 
the Academy of Ancient Music, Tafelmusik and Philharmonia Baroque. 
Since 1982, he has been Professor of Violin at Indiana University, where he 
also directs the Baroque Orchestra. With CDs on several labels, Mr. 
Ritchie’s most recent recording projects have been Vivaldi's Concerti Op.11 
for L’Oiseau-Lyre with Christopher Hogwood and the Academy of Ancient 
Music and The Four Seasons for EMI with the Baroque Orchestra of London. 


CAROLE HABER, SOPRANO 


Carole Haber is known to her audiences for her stunning interpretations of 
the Mozartian and bel canto styles. Her operatic debut as the Queen of the 
Night won her laudatory reviews in the New York Times. In Boston, where 
she makes her home, she has been a soloist with H&H, the Dedham Choral 
Society, the Heritage Chorale, and many other groups. She made her 
Symphony Hall solo debut in H&H’s 1991 performances of the Mozart 
Requiem. Ms. Haber is the winner of the Eleanot Steber Music Foundation. 
Award and the Washington International Competition. In addition, she has 
been a finalist twice in the New England Regional Metropolitan Opera 
Competition, and a finalist in the Young Concert Artist Competition. 


THE HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY 


The Handel & Haydn Society is a premier professional chorus and 

period orchestra under the artistic direction of internationally renowned 
conductor Christopher Hogwood, and is a leader in “Historically Informed 
Performance.” Founded in 1815, the Handel & Haydn Society is the country’s 
oldest performing arts organization. From its start, the Society has stood at 
the musical forefront, giving the first performances in America of such works 
as Handel’s Messiah (1818) and Bach’s B Minor Mass (1887). More recently, 
H&H has achieved national and international acclaim through its recordings 
with London/L’Oiseau-Lyre, broadcasts on American Public Radio, and 
performances across North America. H&H also offers a critically acclaimed 
Chamber Series, with concerts at both Jordan Hall at New England 
Conservatory and Sanders Theatre, and an innovative Education Program 
serving more than 5,000 students in 45 schools throughout Massachusetts. 
H&H has four compact-disc recordings on the London Records/L’Oiseau- 
Lyre label, the latest of which is Handel’s complete Concerti Grossi, Op. 6. 
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ABOUT HISTORICALLY INFORMED PERFORMANCE 


Tonight's concert of The Four Seasons and other Baroque works is a 
“Historically Informed Performance.” This style of musical performance 
came into its own in the 1970s as a group of innovative musical thinkers 
asked challenging questions about prevailing performance practices, such 
as: “If the piano was not available to Bach in his time, why do we use it 
now when performing his works?” The result of such questioning was a 
completely new—and old—way of presenting the music of Baroque and 
Classical composers, by using the instrumentation and performance 
techniques available in their time. An example of historically accurate 
performance practice can be seen on stage tonight, as the performers stand 
while playing, a customary practice in the eighteenth century. 


Since 1986 when Christopher Hogwood became Artistic Director, the 
Handel & Haydn Society has been presenting historically informed perfor- 
mances on period instruments, and under his guidance, has formed one of 
the nation’s most respected period orchestras. Several of the instruments 
in the H&H orchestra this evening were actually built in the Baroque 
period; others are replicas designed after specific Baroque models. 


Mr. Hogwood explains that the difference between music played on 
original and on modern instruments can be understood only from listening. 
“Modern instruments, which were built to be used in large auditoriums, are 
deluxe machines; they are rich, full, bright. Original instruments sound 
sweeter, leaner, less heavy. Often, they are more transparent, more 
articulate, more rhythmic. The sensation is one that must be experienced. 
What is significant is that the sound they produce enables us to approach 
more accurately the style and sound of the classical composers. We follow 
their conventions; we do not force them to follow ours.” 


H&H ORCHESTRA 


Stanley Ritchie, Violin Soloist 


Violin I Viola Bass 

Linda Quan, David Miller, Michael Willens, 

principal principal principal 

Lena Wong Laura Jeppesen Anne Trout 

Nancy Wilson Susan Seeber 

Judith Eissenberg Patrick Jordan Theorbo/ _ 

Mark Beaulieu Baroque Guitar — 

Cynthia Roberts Cello Olav Chris Henriksen 
Myron Lutzke, 

Violin II principal Harpsichord 

Kinloch Earle, Phoebe Carrai John Finney 

principal Emmanuel Feldman 

Robert Mealy 

Elizabeth Field 


Scott Metcalfe 
Anne-Marie Chubet 
Barbara Englesberg 


THe FOUR SEASONS AND OTHER BAROQUE WORKS 
Karen Campbell 


prete rosso” (the red priest) for his light red hair and pale skin. A 

sickly child with a congenital respiratory problem, he grew to a 
similarly sickly adult, was ordained as a priest, yet still managed to find the 
energy to become one of the most prolific composers of the Baroque era, 
with over 770 works credited to his pen. 


ntonio Vivaldi (1678-1741) was known in his native Venice as “il 


When he was 25, Vivaldi was appointed to the teaching staff of the 
Ospedale della Pieta, an orphanage/hospital for females that became famous 
for its tradition of presenting concerts of the highest rank. So esteemed was 
the musical training there that admission often was sought by the young, and 
not-so-young, daughters of living parents. In any event, the Ospedale provi- 
ded Vivaldi with a ready-made venue for his prodigious musical outpourings. 


Vivaldi rather quickly became the preeminent composer of the 
Italian Baroque concerto, a three-movement, fast-slow-fast form that set the 
stage for the Classical concerto. More than any other composer of the time, 
Vivaldi perfected the concept of the concerto as a work contrasting a solo 
instrument (usually the violin) with the full ensemble (tutti), opening with a 
series of musical ideas (ritornellos) to which it periodically returned. 


During his lifetime, Vivaldi wrote hundreds of concertos, or as one 
wag put it, “Vivaldi wrote not 447 concertos but one concerto 447 times,” 
alluding to a certain paucity of invention and a tendency toward repetition in 
many of the composer’s more quickly-assembled works. (Vivaldi apparently 
boasted that he could compose a concerto faster than the copyist could notate 
it.) He also tended to borrow heavily from his own compositions, often slip- 
ping whole sections of previous works into newly commissioned pieces. This 
is seen only in retrospect, however, for Vivaldi was immensely successful in 
his day, not only in Venice but in other Italian cities and Amsterdam as well. 


Vivaldi also was renowned for his skill as a violinist, bewitching 
audiences with his virtuosic technique and inventive use of the instrument. 
Upon hearing Vivaldi improvise a cadenza, one observer noted, “such playing 
has not been heard before and can never be equalled; he played his fingers 
but a hair’s breadth from the bridge, so that there was hardly room for the 
bow. He played thus on all four strings, with imitations and at unbelievable 
speed.” Vivaldi’s sense of coloration, expanded use of the instrument’s range, 
and inventive bowings were extremely influential on the development of 
violin playing and composition. 


The Four Seasons, Op. 8 for solo violin, strings and harpsichord, are 
unquestionably Vivaldi’s most popular concertos. Entitled by Vivaldi “The 
Test of Harmony and Invention,” these concertos are full of engaging 
melodies, infectious rhythms, and brilliant colorations. 
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The Four Seasons were among the first descriptive orchestral works 
of the eighteenth century, remarkable in their musical portrayal of tableaux 
that vividly capture the essence of each season. In the original publication 
Vivaldi accompanied each concerto with a sonnet describing the pertinent 
season [see page 8], and he wrote explicit cues in the music itself, such as 
referring to the solo violin as “the drunken fellow” in the “Autumn” concerto. 


In “La primavera” (Spring), one can detect the gentle rustle of 
leaves, birds singing sweetly, the repetitive barking of a goatherd’s dog (in 
the violas) and the goatherd himself in lyrical repose. The final movement is 
a peasant celebration, complete with rustic bagpipes. In “L’estate” (Summer), 
sagging figures in the violins allude to an almost oppressive heat, broken 
only by a violent thunderstorm. “L’autunno” (Autumn) features a rather 
raucous Celebration of the harvest in which the peasant apparently drinks 
himself into a stupor, only to be roused at dawn for a vigorous hunt. The icy 
winds and snow of the opening of “L’inverno” (Winter) are relieved in the 
slow second movement by the comfort of a warm hearth, though the 
pizzicato in the violins depicts an incessant rain outside. In the last 
movement, the ice prevails, sending the soloist crashing to the ground. 


Vivaldi also was prolific and highly respected as a composer of 
vocal music, writing 46 operas in addition to numerous cantatas, liturgical 
works, oratorios and motets, many of which were created specifically for the 
Ospedale. Motets, religious but non-liturgical vocal compositions, were the 
most common type of sacred vocal music in the eighteenth century. They 
often were used within the church service during moments of relative 
silence, such as the Offertory, and because of this, never entered the 
repertory but were newly composed for each occasion. Vivaldi wrote more 
than forty of these short vocal works, though only twelve still exist. In “Il 
furore giustissimae irae” (“With violent madness”) for soprano, strings and 
continuo, the composer frames a short recitative with two arias and 
completes the work with a rousing “Alleluia.” 


eorge Frideric Handel (1685-1759) was the most internationally 
cclaimed composer of his day. He was born in Germany, then later 

became a subject of England. When it came to operas, however, of 
which Handel wrote more than forty, his style was strictly Italian, and he 
became the greatest proponent of Italian Baroque opera, a form 
characterized by classical or mythical subjects, shallow plotlines, vocal 
pyrotechnics and very little dramatic action. In fact, there was so little 
dramatically to compel the audience to watch the stage that patrons often 
played cards, ate and drank freely and chatted among themselves during 
these events. Only spectacular singing kept audiences coming back for 
more, and the vocal histrionics could get so extravagant that it wasn’t 
unusual for a singer to turn blue in the face trying to sustain a note higher 
and longer than his colleagues. continued on next page 


Alcina (1735) was Handel’s last great operatic success, before the 
English public tired of the genre and Handel turned to writing oratorios. The 
title character is a queen and sorceress of dazzling intensity. Christopher 
Hogwood has written that she is “hypnotically evil, moving in her doomed 
passion and pathetically deserted by her kingdom and her magic.” In the 
opera, Alcina captures Ruggiero and makes him fall in love with her, but 
Ruggiero is finally rescued by the love of his betrothed, Bradamante, and 
Alcina’s magical realm is destroyed. In “Ah, mio cor!” and "Ma quando 
tornerai,” Alcina addresses Ruggiero, grief-stricken and angry at what she 


sees as his betrayal. 


— Arts writer Karen Campbell covers music and theatre for several 
publications and is dance critic forThe Boston Herald. 


VOGALVLEXTS 


In furore iustissimae irae 


In furore iustissimae irae 

Tu divinitus facis potentem. 
Quando potes me reum punire 
Ipsum crimen te gerit clementem. 


Miserationum Pater piissime, 
Parce mihi dolenti Peccatori 
languenti, O Jesu dulcissime. 


Tunc meus fletus Evadet laetus. 


Dum pro te meum Languescit cor. 


Fac me plorare, Mi Jesu care, 
Et fletus laetum Fovebit cor. 


Alleluia. 


With violent madness, ; 

Your most impartial wrath is divinely 
made powerful. 

Instead of punishing the accused 

You manifest Your mercy for their 
very crimes. 


Have compassion, most pious Father, 
I sorrowfully repent my weak sins, 
O beloved Jesus. 


Then my weeping turns into joy. 

If only for You does my heart 
become weak. 

You make me weep, my dearest 

Jesus, and my weeping joyfully 

soothes my heart. 


Alleluia. 


Ma quando tornerai 


Ma quando tornerai di lacci avvinto 


il pie, attendi pur da me rigore e 
crudelta. E pur, perché t’amai, ho 
ancor di te pieta. Ancor placar mi 
puoi, mio ben, cor mio; non vuoi? 
mi lascia, infido, e va. 


But when you return with your 
feet bound, expect from me then 
harshness and cruelty. And yet, 
because I have loved you, I still 
feel pity for you. You can still 
appease me, my love, my dearest 
heart! Do you not wish to? Leave 
me then, false one, and go! 


Ah! mio cor! 


Ah! mio cor! schernito sei! Stelle! 
Dei! Nume d’amore! traditore! 
T’amo tanto; puoi lasciarmi sola in 
pianto, oh Dei! perche? Ma, che fa 
gemendo Alcina? Son reina, e 
tempo ancora: resti, O mora, peni 
sempre, O tornia me. 


Ah, my heart, you are scorned! 
Stars! Gods! Deity of love! Traitor! 

I love you so much; how can you 
leave me alone, weeping? But why 
does Alcina grieve? Iam a queen 
and there is yet time: stay or die! 
Suffer forever, or return to me. 


Tornami a vagheggiar 


Tornami a vagheggiar, te solo vuol’ 
amar quest’ anima fedel, caro mio 
bene! Gia ti donai il mio cor: fido 
sara il mio amor, mai ti saro crudel, 
Cara mia spene. 


O woo me once again, you alone 
would my true heart love, my 
treasure, my dear one! I have 
given you my heart once already: 
my love will be true, and I shall 
never prove unkind, my dearest 
love. 


The Four Seasons 


Spring 


Spring has arrived, and joyously the birds 
Now welcome her return with festive song, 
And streamlets, by soft airs caressed, 

are heard 
To murmur sweetly as they course along. 


Casting their inky mantle over heaven, 

Thunderstorms, her chosen heralds, roar; 

When they have died away to silence, then 

The birds take up their charming songs 
once more. 


And now, upon the flower-strewn grass 
subsiding, 

With leafy branches rustling overhead, 

The goatherd sleeps, his faithful dog 
beside him. 


By festive sound of rustic bagpipes led, 

Nymphs and shepherds dance beneath 
the shining 

Canopy of spring with sprightly tread. 


Summer 


Beneath the blazing sun’s relentless heat 
Men and flocks are sweltering, pines 
are seared; 
The cuckoo’s voice is raised, and soon 
the sweet 
Songs of the turtle dove and finch 
are heard. 


Soft breezes stir the air, but the contentious 
North wind sweeps them suddenly aside; 
The weeping shepherd trembles at 

the menace 
Of violent storm and what it may betide. 


His limbs are now from restful ease 
unbound 

By fear of lightning’s flash and 
thunder’s roar 

And flies and bluebottles that buzz around. 


Alas, right well has he read Nature’s lore: 
The heavens growl and flash and hail- 
stones pound 


The ripened corn that proudly stood before. 
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Autumn - 


With song and dance the peasant 
celebrates 

The harvest safely gathered in his barns; 

Bacchus’ flowing bowl intoxicates 

And many a reveller sinks in Morpheus’ 
arms. 


The singing and the dancing die away 
As cooling breezes fan the balmy air; 
The summons of the season all obey: 
To yield to sweet repose without a care. 


At dawn the hunters, ready for the chase, 

Emerge with horns and guns and dogs 
and cries; 

The prey breaks cover, they pursue apace. 


The din of guns and dogs now terrifies 
The wounded brute, who for a little space 
Tries wearily to flee but, harried, dies. 


Winter 


To shiver frozen mid the frosty snow 

In unrelenting winds that bite and sting, 
To stamp one’s icy feet, run to and fro, 
One’s teeth for bitter chill a-chattering; 


To muse contentedly beside the hearth 

While those outside are drenched by 
pouring rain; 

With cautious step to tread the icy path 

And try to keep one’s feet with might 
and main; 


To turn abruptly, slip, crash to the ground 
And, rising, hasten on across the ice 
Until it cracks and splinters all around; 


To hear the winds burst with ferocious 
might 

Their prison gates and clash with martial 
sound — 

This is winter, such are its delights. 


— Anonymous 


Hi 


The Handel & Haydn Society would like to recognize the 
following corporations for their outstanding leadership and 
support of H&H’s musical and educational programs: 


~ 


@ 
Ernst & Young 
Fleet Bank 
Fresh Pond Travel 
Harcourt General, Inc. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Little, Brown & Company 
Millipore 
Raytheon Company 
Talbots 
Talisman, Inc. 
The Woburn Advocate 


€ 


These corporations will be honored at the June 27 performance 
of The Four Seasons. 





Society for Historically Informed Performance 
ummer Early Music Concerts 1994 
For more information call 277-4172 


July 5/7 — Duo Maresienne - Fiori Musicali 


Carol Lewis, violas da gamba; Olav Chris Henriksen, archlute & theorbo 


July 12/14 Victorian Duo - Victorians’ Secret 
Peter H. Bloom, 19th-century flute; Olav Chris Henriksen, 19th-century guitar 


July 19/21 Kammerton - The Angel and the Devil 


Na’ama Lion, baroque flute; Guiomar Turgeon, baroque violin; 
Annika Pfluger, baroque cello; Todd Beckham, harpsichord 


July 26/28 Second Wind - Just For Fun 


Roxanne Layton & Roy Sansom, recorders; 
Daniel Ryan, cello; Michael Beattie, harpsichord 


August 2/4 La Donna Musicale - Ghirlanda de Madrigali & Moteti 


Susan Harris, voice; Sandra Morales, voice & recorder; Laury Gutiérrez & 
Hannah Davidson, viols; Peter Lehman, lute & theorbo 


Tickets - $10 general / $6 students & senior citizens * * All concerts at 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays at St. Peter’s Church, Weston * Thursdays at Emmanuel Church, Boston 


WCRB 
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CLASSICAL 
RADIO BOSTON 


Bostons #1 choice for classical music 
24 hours a day 





